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TO 
THE RIGHT REVEREND 
GEORGE, 
LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


My ORD, 


| \W ans Christianity i 1s attacked 1 the 
arguments of the philosopher, and the 


scoffs and ridicule of the weak, it behoveth 


us 4 give a reason of the hope that is 
in 14. A superficial examination of the 
evidences of Christianity; the vanity of 
controverting established opinions; or vici- 
ousness of life, generally operate as reasons 
for opposing the truths of the Gospel; 


but whatever be the motive, it is com- 


monly attended with a total indifference 


to the great end of religion —a due prepa- 


ration for a future state. Reflection upon 


the construction of the universe, and the 
nice laws by which the material world is 


governed, is the only thing which can bring 


a man back from Atheism to the belief 
of a Supreme Being; and when the mind 
is satisfied of a Providence, the evidences 
of the Christian religion will find an easy 
admission; the defect not lying in the 
evidence, but in a previous disposition of 
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the mind to receive it. Little therefore re- 
mains, but earnestly to exhort Unbelievers 


to consider the grounds of our belief, with 
that attention which the importance of the 


subject demands. These Discourses are 
therefore published, not as an attempt to 
place the evidences of our religion in a 
new point of view, but principally to state 
and consider (what I conceive to be) the 


only true principle upon which Mr. Huuz's 
argument against the credibility of miracles, 
can be satisfactorily answered. If the op 


soning be admitted, the conclusions whi 
are deduced will justify our belief of the 
Gospel dispensation. 


The high situation of your Lordship in 
the church, your zeal for the interests of 


religion, and your unremitting attention 


to the welfare of it's ministers, would have 
induced me to dedicate these Discourses to 


pour Lordship, had I not been influenced 


by motives of private obligation. 


I am, my Lord, 
| Your Lordship's very obliged 
aand most obedient 
humble servant, 


S. VINCE. 
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SERMON I. 


2 PET. i. 16. 
We have not followed — devil fables. 


Ir whe Chriſtian Religion be true; that is WI 
the will of God communicated to man, and in- 
rended, from it's firſt promulgation, to be a law 


for faturs ages, it's evidence will undoubtedly reſt 
upon fuch proofs as are always ſufficient to produce 
conviction to every fincere and impartial enquirer 
for otherwiſe, we muſt ſuppoſe that God requires 
our belief, without reaſonable evidence to command 

Now as we have not a direct proof of it's 
truth from the evidence of our ſenſes, our convic- 
tion muſt ariſe from it's ze, evidence, that is, 
from the {uperior excellency of it's doctrines, and 


the conſiſtency of it's different parts, and from it's 


external proots, that 1s, from the authenticity of the 
teſtimonies in defence of the facts which are re- 
corded in the New Teſtament, more particularly 


of the miracles which are ſaid to have been wrought 
by the firſt promulgators of Chriſtianity. In re- 
ſpe& to the /ormer, as it is not my deſign here to 


examine, how far it tends to eſtabliſh the credi- 


| bility of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, I ſhall only 


obſerve, that the New Teſtament offers an unex- 


A cept ĩonable 


tal 
ceptionable ſyſtem of religion and morality ; con- 


feſſedly more perfect than the wiſeſt of the Heathens 
ever taught, and perfectly agreeable to what we 


might expect from the attributes of God, and the 


relation in which he ſtands with reſpect to man. 
And when we conſider, that this was firſt taught 
by men ſo much inferior in all acquirements de- 
rived from education to the moſt celebrated law- 
givers of old—when we ſce men, called from their 
manual occupations, deliver ſuch excellent diſ- 
courſes on the nature and attributes of God, and 
all the various duties which we owe to him, to our 
neighbour, and to ourſelves, if we had no further 
proof of their divine commiſſion; any reaſonable 
and impartial enquirer would, at leaſt, be induced 
to receive it as the moſt probable lem of true 
religion, and would reſt his hopes upon it, in pre— 
ference to any other. But the evidence for Chriſ- 
tianity does not reſt here; for they who recorded 
theſe things aſſure us, that, for the further convic- 


tion of mankind, the promulgators of theſe doc- 


trines performed many public miracles in confir- 
mation of their being ſent from God. The times 
and places where the miracles were wrought, and 
the names of the perſons who were the ſubjects of 


their operations, were recorded, whereby the facts 


became expoſed to the moſt critical inveſtigation ; 
and their authenticity might have been immedi- 
ately confuted, if they had not been true. But 
many of the firſt enemies of our religion did not 
deny that Jeſus Chrift and his Apoſtles wrought 
the miracles which are attributed to them, and 
therefore they oppoſed Chriſtianity upon other 
grounds. If the Chriſtian Religion had been 
« the work of man,” the impoſition might have 
been eaſily expoſed, by ſhowing that the miracles, 
ſaid to have been i performed, were not $0: ns 
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and as the firſt adverſaries, under the circumſtances 
of Chriſtianity being an impoſture, could have done 


this, but did not, they virtually acknowledged 
their authenticity. A late eminent writer, however, 


has attacked this evidence in favour of Chriſtianity 


and has endeavoured to prove, that the miracles, 


ſaid to have been wrought in it's defence, cannot 


be rendered credible ; and as an attempt to deſtroy 


this evidence, 1s an attack upon the fundamental 


{ſupport of Chriſtianity, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow 
that his arguments are inconcluſive. 

The ſubſtance of his argument is this. © Ex- 
perience is our only guide in matters of fat. A 
variable experience gives riſe to probability; an 
uniform experience, to full proof. Probability ſup- 


poſes an oppoſition of experiments or teſtimonies, 
and the force of the ſuperior evidence is their dif- 


ference. Our belief ariſes from the obſervation of 


the veracity of human teſtimony, and of the uſual 


conformity of facts to the reports of witneſſes. If 
the fact atteſted be marvellous, or ſuch as has ſel- 
dom fallen under our obſervation, there 1s a conteſt 


of two oppoſite experiments, and the credibility for 


one or the other 1s only their difference. If the 
fact affirmed be miraculous ; if beſides, the teſti- 
mony conſidered apart amounts to an entire proof, 
then there is proof againſt proof, of which the 
ſtrongeſt muſt prevail by their difference. A mi- 
racle is a violation of the law of nature; and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has eſtabliſhed theſe 


laws, the proof againſt a miracle is as entire as 
any argument from experience can poſſibly be ima- 


gined, and therefore cannot be deſtroyed by any 
proof from teſtimony. A miracle therefore can 
never in any degree be rendered credible.“ This 


is our author's reaſoning. How far it is concluſive, | 


we propole to examine. 
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Let us firſt conſider, what are all the circum- 
ſtances which induce us to believe a fact reported 
to be true, or upon which our determination reſts. 
For it's credibility, there will be — the number of 
witneſſes their degree of credit for veracity—that 
they had no motives to deceive — that they had 
abilities to judge of the truth of what they related 
— that there was a power in the agent to accom- 
pliſh the act, ſaid to have been performed — that 


there was a cauſe ſufficient to juſtify the action — 


that there are monuments of it which commenced 
from the time of the fact, and that the other parts 
of the hiſtory with which the fact is connected, 
are true: Againſt it's credibility (according to our 
author), dl want of experiencing ſimilar facts, and 
the extraordinacy nature of the fact itſelf. Now in 
eſtabliſhing the credibility of a fact, it is manifeſt, 
that we mult attend to % the circumſtances by 
which it is rendered credible, and the contrary, 


otherwiſe we can deduce no concluſion upon which 


we can depend, | 
What we mean by the laws of nature, are thoſe 
laws which are deduced from that ſeries of events, 
which, by divine appointment, follow each other in 
the moral and phyſical world; the former of which 
we ſhall here have occaſion principally to conſider, 
the preſent queition altogether reſpecting the moral 
government of God —a conſideration which our 
author has entirely neglected, in his eſtimation of 
the credibility of miracles. Examining the quel- 


tion therefore upon this principle, it is manifeſt, 


that the extraordinary nature of the fact is no 


ground for diſbelief, provided ſuch a fact, in a moral 


point of view, was, from the condition of man, 
become neceffary ; for in that cafe, the Deity, by 
diſpenſing his aſſiſtance in proportion to our wants, 


acted upon the fame principle as in his more or- 
| dinary 
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dinary operations. For however oppoſite the phy- 


fical effects may be, if their moral tendency be the 
ſame, they form a part of the moral law. Now 


in thoſe actions which are called miracles, the 
Deity 1 is directed by the fame moral principle as 


in his uſual diſpenſations; and therefore being 


influenced by the ſame motive to accompliſh the 
ſame end, the laws of God's moral government are 


not violated, ſuch laws being eſtabliched by the 
motives and the ends produced, and not by the means 


employed. To prove therefore the moral laws to be 


the ſame in thoſe actions called miraculous, as in 
common chents, it is not the adi themſelves which 
are to be conſidered, but the principles by which 
they were directed, and their conſequences, for if thele 
be the ſame, the Deity acts by the ſame laws, And 
here, moral analogy will be found to confirm the 


truth of the miracles recorded in ſcripture, But 


as the moral government of God 1s directed by 


motives which lie beyond the reach of human in- 


veſtigation, we have no principles by which we can 
judge concerning the probability of the happening 


of any new event which reſpects the moral world; 


we cannot therefore pronounce any extraordinary 


event of that nature to be a violation of the moral 


law of God's diſpenſations; but W cah nevertheless 
judge of it's agreement withchat Jau) ſo far as it 
has fallen under our obſervation. But our author 
leaves out the conſideration of God's moral govern- 
ment, and rcai:ons ny on the facts which are taid 
to have _—_— without any reference to an end; 

we will therciore examine how tar his concluſions 


are juſt upon this ce 


He defines miracles to be © a violation of the 
laws of nature;” he undoubtedly means the phy- 


fical laws, as no part of his re aloning has any re- 


terence to them in a moral point of view. Now 


theſe 


A 


* 


theſe laws muſt be deduced, eicher from his own 


view of events only, or from that, and teſtimony 5 


jointly; ; and if teſtimony be aan on one part, 
it ought alſo to be admitted on the other, granting 
that there is no impoſlibility in the fact atteſted. 
But the laws by which the Deity governs the uni— 
verſe can, at beſt, only be inferred from the whole 
ſeries of his diſpenſations from the beginning of 
the world; teſtimony muſt therefore neceſſarily be 
admitted i in eſtabliſhing theſe laws. Now our au- 


thor, in deducing the laws of nature, rejects all 


well authenticated miraculous events, granted to 
be poſſible, and therefore not altogether incredible 
and to be rejected without examination, and thence 
eſtabliſhes a law to prove againſt their credibility; 
but the proof of a poſition ought to proceed upon 
principles which are totally independent of any 
{uppoſition of it's being either true or falſe, His 
concluſion therelore is not deduced by juſt reaſon- 
ing from acknowledged principles, but it is a neceſ- 
fary conſequence of his own arbitrary ſuppoſition. 
« Tis a miracle,“ ſays. he, © that a dead man 
ſhould come to life, becauſe that has never been 
obſerved 1n any age or country.” 
conſirmed by every. proof which can tend to eſta- 


bliſh a true matter of fact, aſſerts that ſuch an 
event has happened. But our author argues againſt 


the credibility of this, becauſe it is contrary to the 


laws of nature; and in eſtabliſhing theſe laws, he 


rejects all ſuch extraordinary facts, although they 


are authenticated by all the evidence which ſuch 


facts can poſſibly admit of; taking thereby into 
conſideration, events of that kind only which have 


fallen within the ſphere of his own obſervations, as 


if the whole ſeries of God's diſpenſations were ne— 
ceſſarily included in the courſe of a few years. But 


who {hall thus circumſcribe the operations of divine 
| | power 


Now teſtimony, 


1 


TT. 


power and wiſdom, and fay, © Hitherto ſhalt thou 


go, and no further.” Before he rejected circum- 


ſtances of this kind in eſtabliſhing the laws of na- 
ture, he ſhould, at leaſt, have ſhown, that we have 
not all that ee for them which we might have 


had, upon ſuppoſition that they were true; he 


ſhould alſo have ſhown, in a moral point of view, 
that the events were inconſiſtent with the ordinary 
operations of Providence; and that there was no 
end to juftify the means. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, there 7s all the evidence for them which a 
real matter of fact can poſſibly have; they are per- 
fectly conſiſtent with all the moral diſpenſations of 
Providence; and at the ſame time that the reſur 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt is moſt unexceptionably at- 
teſted, we diſcover a moral intention in the miracle, 
which very ſatisfactorily accounts for tube exertion 
of divine power. 


As the Deity, at the crea ion, muſt neceſſarily 


have had the whole plan of his government in vicw, 


events which are called hHacles, may have been 


the reſult of a pre-eſtabliſhed arrangement, as well 


as thoſe which are more common ; and to produce 
that ſeries of events which are prœ- ordained, can 


be no violation of a law. From our ignorance 
therefore of the plans of Providence, we may be 
led to call that a law, which is not a la: As the 


world was made for a moral purpoſe, phyſical 
events mult be ſubſervient to that end; the laws of 
God's moral government mult therefore direct all 
| ſuch events, when they have a moral tendency 
Events which do not concern the moral govern- 


ment of God, as the returns of day and night, 


ſummer and winter, are uninterrupted; theſe being 
| ſubject only to the laws of matter and motion, 
continue their courſe for the benefit of man, ſo far 
only as regards his exiſtence here; and his wants 

a | 01 
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b SE 
of this nature being always the ſame, the ſame 


events are continued without any interruption. 
But in events of a moral tendency, no phyſical law 


of this kind takes place, but they then become 
ſubject to a moral law, and therefore are liable to 


vary according to the laws of God's moral govern- 
ment ; and we muſt judge of the credibility of all 
ſuch events, by referring. them to that end. Bur 
our author makes the phy/ical improbability bf an 
event which altogether reſpects a moral end, the 
meaſure of it's incredibility ; a principle which muſt 
be totally inadmiſſable. The aſſertion therefore 
of our author, that * Miracles arc a violation of 
the laws of nature,” ſtands unſupported ; whilſt 
teſtimony and analogy tend to eſtabliſh their cre- 
dibility, and ſhow their agreement with every prirt- 
ciple by which we can judge that the Deity is 
directed in his moral government of the world. 

In reſpect to the fats themjelves, conſidered in 
a phyſical point of view, we can no more account 
for the common operations of nature, than for 
thoſe which are moſt extraordinary q a tree ſpringing 
up from a ſeed which is buried in the earth, is 
equally unaccountable and aſtoniſhing as that of a 

man being raiſed from the dead. Now there is 
nothing in our condition which requires that the 
latter ſhould happen ſo often as the former; and 


accordingly it is found not to happen fo often; but 


taking place only at thoſe times when ſome ſuch 
extra aordinary manifeſtation of divine power be- 
comes neceſſary in order to correct the moral tate 


of the world, it aftords a very ſatisfactory proof that 


it ſtands in that regular ſeries of events which Pro- 
vidence is carrying on for the benefit of mankind. 
The miracle under our preſent conſideration 1n- 
volves in itſelf no contradiction, and therefore it 
contains no impoſſibility; and being poſſible, there 
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is nothing in the fact which excludes an inveſtiga- 
tion into it's truth or falſehood; in examining 


therefore into the grounds upon which the belief 


of this miracle may reſt, we, ought to admit the 


ſame evidence as would be allowed in any other 


caſe. A matter of fact, granted to be poſſible, and 
ſhown to be agreeable to God's diſpenſations, mult 
be confirmed or overthrown by teſtimony. We 
may reaſon, in many caſes, concerning the proba- 
bility of an event's having happened ; and may 
ſhow, upon true principles, the number of chances 
for and againſt it; but reaſon can do no more; it 


can never prove whether it has or has not happened; 


and if a number of credible witneſſes agree in aſ- 


ſerting that it has happened, and the fact be alſo 


attended with circumſtances of the ſtrongeſt nature 
to confirm it, we are undoubtedly bound to believe 


it; the reaſoning may be true, and the report of 


the witneſſes may be true; the latter tends to eſta- 
bliſh the truth of the fact, and the former does not 
contradict it. The extraordinary nature of a fact, 
upon it's being firſt ſtared, diminiſhes it's cre- 


dibility, and the mind remains in a ſtate of doubt, 


until all the circumſtances reſpecting the event have 
been examined by thoſe teſts by which it's truth 

be aſcertained. That a man ſhould this 
hour be deprived of life, and the next reſtored 
to it, are actions equally poſſible and eaſy to 
be effected by the power of the Deity; one 


we ſee every day, and therefore any degree of 
evidence is {ufficient to render it credible; let us 


then conſider, . what circumſtances are neceflary 


to render the other credible, though not accompa- 
nied with the fame degree of certainty as the for- 


mer ; for that which 1s evident every day to the 


| ſenſes, requires only common teſtimony to make it 


conſidered. as abſolute certainty ; whereas the cre- 
B dibility 


= 2] 
dibility of very extraordinary facts at a great length 
of time after they are ſaid to have happened, can 
never amount to more than oral certainty, which 
may however approach ſo near to abſolute, that a 
man's action would be directed by it, in the ſame 
manner as if it were abſolute. To this degree of 
certainty we will endeavour to raiſe the credibility 
of the fact, that a dead man was reſtored to life. 
In order to render an extraordinary fact 
equally credible as one more common, it is only 
neceſſary to ſhow, that there was an end to be 
accompliſhed which required an event of ſo unuſual 
a nature; in which caſe the credibility is not di- 
miniſhed, granting that there 1s a power in the 
agent to produce the effect. This is every day 
confirmed by experience. If a very extraordinary 
fact be related, we at firſt heſitate to believe it; 
but if an adequate reaſon for it be aſſigned, and a 
power in the agent to accompliſh it be acknow- 
ledged, it then becomes credible. And this is the 
principle by which we are to be directed in eſti- 
mating the probability of the happening of any 
matter of fact; and more eſpecially, when it has 
reference to a moral end. When therefore we hear 
of an extraordinary event, and at the ſame time ſee 
a power in the agent to produce it, and a reaſon 
which requires it, the argument againſt it's credi- 
bility, from it's extraordinary nature, will no longer 
operate to the excluſion of teſtimony. We are 
therefore to conſider, how far this is the caſe in the 
preſent circumſtance. 9 | 
Miracles are ſaid to have been wrought to eſta- 
bliſh- a more perfe& ſyſtem of religion than any 
which at that time prevailed in the world; that is, 
to give ſuch a degree of evidence of it's divine 
origin, as would render it indiſputable that it was 
promulgated by a Teacher ſent from God.” We 
— are 


„ 
are therefore firſt to enquire, what neceſſity there 
was for the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 

The ſyſtem of the univerſe bears ample teſtimony 
of the exiſtence of a Being, infinite in power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, For what muſt be the powwer of that 
Being, who formed and gave motion to the vaſt 
bodies which compoſe it? And if we conſider the 
nice laws by which theſe bodies are regulated, and 
the admirable harmony and ſimplicity of the ar- 
rangement, by which the viciſſitudes of day and 
night, ſummer and winter, are preſerved, we can- 
not leſs admire the wi/dom than the power of the 
ſame Being. And when we further conſider, that 
theſe effects are ſubſervient to the uſe of man, and 
that the earth is filled with ſtores for his ſupport, 
and for the ſupport of the inferior parts of the crea- 
tion, his goodueſs will be no leſs conſpicuous. It 
would take up too much time to give, in detail, 
all the arguments by which theſe things may be 
proved; but whoever will examine the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, the conſtruction of the animal and 
vegetable creation, and the wonderful proviſions 
which are made for their ſubſiſtance, will ſee ſuch 
marks of power, deſign, wiſdom and goodneſs, as 
muſt force him to acknowledge, this hath God 
done, for it is marvellous in our eyes.” It has in- 
deed been ſuppoſed, that the ſyſtem 1 is imperfect; 
containing in itſelf the ſeeds of it's own diſſolution 
— that the ſmall irregularities (as they were called) 
which are produced by the mutual actions of the 
bodies upon each other, will neceſſarily bring on 
it's own deſtruction. But it is the glorious privi- 

lege of man, that he can prove the works of his 
Creator to be perfect. All theſe ſuppoſed anomalies 
are now ſhown to be regulated by fixed laws, 


which, in a certain courſe of time, bring all things 


back to the point from which they departed, and 
| ” render 


„„ 
render the ſyſtem, by it's own powers, Capable. of 
preſerving itſelf to all eternity. : 
| Granting therefore the power, wiſdom and good- 
| | neſs of a ſuperintending Being, which is ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the works of the creation, and to which 
alone we muſt have recourſe for any ſatisfactory 
proofs of the attributes of God, it being“ from 
| them,” as St. Paul faith, © that the inviſible 
| things of God, even his eternal power and godhead 
1 MO underſtood, ve are next to ſhow the neceſſity 
of a revelation at the time when n was 
promulgated. 

The world, at that time, may be conſidered as 
compoſed of Jews and Gentiles; for although the 
latter might be ſubdivided into different claſſes, 
yet it is not neceſſary for our preſent purpoſe. . 
reſpect to the religion of the Gentiles, it may be 
. firſt, as wanting authority; ſecondly, as 
miſtaken in the nature of God; thirdly, as defec- 
tive in it's moral doctrines, and mann, erro- 

neous in it's practice. 
Firſt, as wanting authority. At the time of 
Homer, there was a tradition of the immortality of 
the ſoul. Afterwards, Socrates and Plato taught 
the ſame doctrine; and they were the firſt who 
attempted to prove it by argument. The former 
followed traditions which afforded but little fatis- 
faction; but the opinions of the latter reſpecting 
God and his diſpenſations are ſo conſonant with the 
writings of Moſes and the prophets, that he pro- 
baby acquired them by converſing with the Egyp- 
tian prieſts in his travels into Egypt. Tully ſays 
that this doctrine was delivered down from all an- 
tiquity, but that the ancients gave no realons by 
which it could be ſatisfactorily proved. Seneca, 
though he ſometimes aſſerts the ſoul's immor- 
raliry, yet at other times denies it. If therefore we 
grant, 
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1 grant, that ſome of the ancient philoſophers had a 


w obſcure notions of a future ſtate from revela- 
tion, and others from the light of nature, yet they 


could not deliver the doctrine with that authority 
which was neceſſary for the conviction of mankind ; 
they were neither Teachers ſent from God,” nor 


could they prove their doctrine to be of divine 


origin. It could not therefore be expected, that 


it ſhould have any general influence. Accord- 
ingly we find, that they complained of the great 
inefficacy of their moral doctrines upon the minds 
and conduct of men, who, they aſſerted, improved 
more in knowledge than in goodneſs. The beſt 


and wiſeſt of them were not aſhamed to confeſs 


their ſenſe of the want of a divine revelation. 
Socrates ſaid, © You may give over all thoughts of 


amending men's manners, unleſs God will ſend 


ſome other perſon to inſtruct you.” And Plato 
confeſſed, that © the preſent evil ſtate of the world 


can only be corrected by the RE interpoſition 


of God.“ 
Secondly, as containing erroneous opinions re- 


ſpecting the nature of God. The Stoics, by their 


doctrine of fatality, denicd the freedom af the di- 
vine will; and the laws of unalterable fate deſtroyed 
the omnipotence of the Deity, Epicurus excluded 
God's providence from the world; nor was it al- 
lowed by Ariſtotle, on this ſide the celeſtial ſpheres; 
and Plutarch contended for two Gods, one infi- 
nitely good, and the other infinitely wicked. 
Thirdly, as defective in it's moral doctrines, and 
practice. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, made 
the guilt of all fins equal. Ariſtippus refuſed to 
maintain his own children; he made the pleaſure 


of the body to be the chief good; and taught, that 


a man might commit theft, adultery or ſacrilege, 
when he law a convenient opportunity, but not 


otherwiſe, 
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phers; but they are mixed with the groſſe 
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otherwiſe, as they were not ſinful when not dif. 
covered, Ariſtotle and Tully were advocates for 


hatred and revenge; and it was a precept of one 
of thoſe who were honoured with the title of, 
The Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, Be kind to your 


friends, but revenge yourſelves on your enemies.” 


Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to ſhow, how unable 
natural religion 1s to teach men their duty, when 


ſuch precepts are deduced from the light of nature 


by the greateſt maſters of human learning. Many 
excellent rules of action may undoubtedly be col- 
lected from the writings of the Heathen philoſo- 

& abſur- 
dities, and have no foundation upon ſuch princi- 
ples as are the only fecurity for a virtuous life — 


the fear of God, and the expectation of future 


rewards and puniſhments, 

The religion of the Jews indeed was of divine 
origin; and although they had much juſter ideas 
of God, and his ſuperintending providence, yet, as 
God had not thought fit to reveal clearly to them 
the doctrine of“ lite and immortality,” their no- 
tions reſpecting his promiſes were extremely de- 
leckive, inaſmuch as they conſidered them as di- 


rected to this life only; for one part of the Jews 


ablolutely denied the reſurrection of the body; and 
the other part ſeemed to havethad very vblcure 
notions of it; tor all the ideas they had of a 
Meltiah were, that he would come and ſet up a 
temporal kingdom and they appear to have had 
no expectations of any benefits but thoſe which 
reſpected this life. ,/ Ot the great mercy of God to 
man, in giv! im an opportunity of ſecuring a 
future life of endleſs happinets, they ſeemed to 
have been almoſt as ignorant as the Heathens. 
And from the ſeverity with which our Saviour 


reproached the Jews, we may conclude, that che 


moral 
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moral YoArines which they held were extremely 


defective. They fell from a true religion into ſu- 
perſtition, and truſted all to a multitude of cere- 


monies and traditions, which were merely of 


human authority, that at the time when they ſcru- 
pled not to commit the groſſeſt immoralities, they 
would ſooner have died than have eaten any un- 


clean meats, or diſpenſed with any of their moſt 
trivial ceremonies. 


Conſidering therefore the depraved ſtate of 
_—_ at the time when our Saviour appeared, 
the benevolence of God to man, as manifeſt 


from the works of the creation, it 1s very credible 
that he would, under ſuch circumſtances, vouchſafe 


to direct mankind to a more perfect knowledge of 
his will. Accordingly it is related, that God did 


ſend a Perſon to reform the world, and to pro- 


mulgate his laws. We are therefore next to con- : 
ſider, on what grounds we are induced to believe 
this relation, 


SERMON II. 


| '2 PE T. z. 16. 
We have not followed cunningly deviſed fables. 


WI have in our hands a collection of writings 
called the New Teſtament, which is {aid to contain 
the will of God communicated to man, by a Perſon 
called Jelus Chriſt, above 1490 years ago. That 
the diflerent parts were Written oon after the time 
of the events which they record, there ean be no 
doubt, as they are exprefily acknowledged by a 
ſucceſſion of writers up to that time, Profaue hil- 
torians allo mention a Perſon of that name, the 
founder of a new religion, who at that time lived 
in Judea, The authors of theſe writings are laid 
to have been diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, who were 
moſt of them with him during his miniſtry, and 
related what they ſaw and heard ; and as theſe cir- 
cumſtances are acknowledged by the enemies as 
well as the friends of Chriſtianity, it is unneceſſary 
to inſiſt any further upon eſtabliſhing this point. 
We have therefore only to conſider the evidence 
for the truth of the facts contained in theſe 

writings. . | | 
The muracles related to have been performed by 
Jeſus Chriſt, are {aid to have been done publickly 
| in 


and 
empire, And the Epiſtles to the different churches 
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in Jeruſalem, and in the principal cities of Judea. 


The names of the perſons on whom he exerciſed 
his miraculous powers are mentioned, and alſo the 
places where they lived, with many other parti- 
culars. The publication of a narrative, containin 


ſuch extraordinary facts, and fo circumſtantially 


related; — of ſuch importance to mankind to be 


_ eſtabliſhed, if true, and no leſs important to be 
contradicted, if falſe, — would neceſlarily excite a 


very ſtrict &nquiry reſpecting them. The effects 
produced by that enquiry we muſt therefore next 
conſider, in order to get the evidence upon which 
the truth of Chriſtianity is founded ; that is, we 
muſt enquire, how far the evidence tended to the 


conviction of mankind. 


The Ads of the Apoſtles give an account of the 


riſe and iy aha of Chriſtianity = that it ſpread it- 


lelt _ ly into the principal cities of Alia, Greece 
taly, and toon overipread the whole Roman 


which were ellabliſhed in the time of the Apollles, 
ow how much it was, in thole early times, dit- 

erſed and received as the undoubted word of God, 

ut that the truth of this may not reſt on the au- 
thority of that book whole authenticity we want to 
prove, we can produce ſufficient proof from profane 
authors, many of whom were no friends to Chriſ— 
tianity. Suetonius repreſents the Chriſtians to have 


been very numerous at Rome, about ſeven years 
after our Lord's death. Arian, about 25 years 


after, ſpeaks of baptized and elect perſons whom 
he calls Jews, who, from theſe circumſtances, were 
undoubtedly Chriſtians ; and he tells us, that they 
were ſo ſteady in their principles, that if a man's 
practice did not agree with his profeſſions, he was 
called a diſſembler. Tacitus, who wrote about 30 


years aſter Chrilt, tells us, that Chriſt was the 


„ 7 founder 
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Pilate. Pliny's letter to 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion, proves how much Chriſ— 
_ tianity had then ſpread; and it allo ſhows, that the 
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founder of the Chriſtian religion — that he lived in 
Judea in the reign of Tiberius - that he had many 
diſciples, and that he was 8 to death by Pontius 
rajan, about 60 years 


ſeverity with which the Chriſtians were treated, did 
not hinder the ſpreaqing of their religion. Qua- 
dratus, a famous philoſopher at Athens, about 


go years after our Saviour, {peaking of the miracles 


wrought by him, fays, „ Hut his works were al- 
ways ſeen becauſe they were true; they were leen in 


thoſe who were raiſed from the dead, Nay, thoſe 
perſons who were thus healed and railed, were feen, 
not only at the time of their being healed and 


raited, but long atterwards, even in the time of ow 
days,” About the ſame time, Ariftides, an Athe- 


nian philoſopher, and tamed for his acquirements 
in learning, wrote an apology for the Chriſtians to 
the emperor Adrian. This apology was extant in 
the year 870. About the year 140, Antoninus Pius 


lent his reſcript in favour of the Chriftians, to 
Larifla, Thettalonica, Athens, and in general 


throughout all Greece; from which it is manifeſt, 


that theſe places were at that time filled with Chriſ- 


tians. Not however to enter into a longer detail, 


it is evident from the perſecutions of the Chriſtians 
under the different emperors till the time of Con- 


ſtantine, that Chriſtianity, from it's firſt promul- 
gation, ſpread very rapidly into all the parts of the 
earth which were then known, and was embraced 
by men of the firſt eminence for virtue and 


learning. 8 | 
The rapid converſion of the world to Chriſtianity 


being eſtabliſned, we are next to conſider the 
motives which could induce mankind thus readily 
to embiace this religion. Theſe muſt have been, 


either 
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either the injunctions of the civil power under 


(E „ 


which they lived, and which they dare not diſobey 
— The love of novelty — The hopes of gain, or 
g conviction of the truth of that religion. 55 

In reſpect to the firſt of thele, it is granted that 
the civil power was never exerted to promote the 
ſpreading of Chriſtianity; but, on the contrary, it 
was every where employed to oppoſe jt. It is un- 
neceſſary to urge any particular proof of this; both 
the ſacred and profane hiſtorians agree in confirms 


ing it. 
In regard to the ſecond motive, it muſt be 
granted that /ome men may always be found who 


are ready to act upon ſuch principles; but expe» 
rience ſhows, that the generality of mankind are 
very tenacious of thoſe principles and preſudices 
which they imbibed in their infancy, and {lrongly 
diſpoſed to defend any opinions which they have 
long maintained. Under theſe influences, the 
moſt powerful which can operate, the principle 
here aſſumed can never be conſidered as adequate 


to induce the bulk of mankind to renounce at 


once thole religious tenets which they have em- 


| braced from their childhood. It argues a more 


than ordinary evidence and power in that religion, 
which can overturn every principle of education, 


and every ſuperſtition and prejudice which can 


enſlave the mind. _ 

In the third place, the followers of Jeſus Chriſt 
could have no reaſonable hopes of gain; for where 
the eſtabliſhed religion of a country 1s ſupported 
by the civil power, and where the prejudices of 
education will always co-operate to ſupport it, 
there can be no well founded hope of advantage 


from oppoſing it. The firſt promulgators of 


Chriſtianity were clearly men of too much good 


ſenſe not to foreſee this; and the experience of 
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every day muſt have convinced them of the ab- 


ſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition. Their perſecutions 
muſt have ſhown them, that their temporal inte- 


reſts could not be promoted by it ; and it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that they who embraced this religion 
could be influenced by any worldly views, when 


their teachers were obliged to ſubmit to impriſon— 
ments and death. Moſt of the apoſtles, and many 
of the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity, ſuffered perſe- 
cutions, with the loſs of every thing temporal; and 
rather than renounce their maſter, many of them 


patiently ſubmitted to cruelties which human na— 


ture, unaſſiſted by divine affurance of future re- 
wards, could hot have ſupported ; and at laſt, they 
offered up their lives in defence of their principles; 


there could therefore be no proſpects on this tide 


the grave, to induce their followers to perſevere, 
Indeed, their enemies never accuſed them of acting 
upon ſuch principles. It is granted, that no 


worldly views were ever offered by the firſt 


preachers of the Chriſtian religion, in order to in- 
duce men to become their diſciples; on the con- 
trary, the duties which they required them to fulfil, 


militated ſtrongly againſt their intereſts and their 


paſſions. The rewards of a future life were all 
they had to offer. 


The rapid eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity muſt 
therefore have been from the conviction which 
thoſe who embraced it, had of it's “ Truth and 


power unto ſalvation.” Chriſtianity at firſt ſpread 
itſelf amonoſt the moſt enlightened nations of the 
earth—in thoſe places where human learning was 
in it's greateſt perfection; and, by the force of the 
evidence which attended it, amongſt ſuch men it 
gained an eſtabliſhment. It has been juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that © it happened very providentially to 
the hogour of the Chriſtian religion, that it did not 
take 


. 
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take it's riſe in the dark illiterate : ages of the world, 
but at a time when arts and ſciences were at their 


height, and when there were men who made it 


the buſineſs of their lives to ſearch after truth, and 
ſift the ſeveral opinions of philoſophers and wiſe 


men, concerning the duty, the end. and chief hap- 


pineſs of reaſonable creatures.” Both the learned 
and the ignorant alike embraced it's doctrines; the 
learned were not likely to be deceived in the proofs 
which were offered; and the ſame cauſe undoubt- 


edly operated to produce the effect upon each. 


But an immediate converſion of the bulk of man- 
kind, can ariſe only from ſome proofs of a divine 


authority offering themſelves immediately to the 


ſenſes; the preaching of any new doctrine, if left 
to operate only by it's own force, would go but a 
very little way towards the immediate converſion 


of the ignorant, who have no principle of action 
but what ariſes from habit, and whoſe powers of 


reaſoning are inſufficient to correct their errors. 


When Mahomet was required by his followers to 
work a miracle for their conviction, he always de- 


clined it; he was too cautious to truſt to an ex- 
periment, the ſucceſs of which was ſcarcely within 
the bounds of probability; he amuſed his followers 
with pretended viſions, which, with the aid after- 
wards of the civil and military power, were ſuffi- 
cient to enforce, at leaſt an outward compliance. 
But the apoſtles eſtabliſhed their religion in oppo- 


ſition to that power; and as the accompliſhment 


of that event was by a few obſcure perſons, who 


founded their pretenſions upon authority from 
heaven, we are next to conſider, what kind of 
proofs of their divine commiſſion they offered to 


the world; and whether they themſelves could 


have been deceived, or mankind could have been 
deluded by them, 
The 


„ 
The miracles, ſaid to have been wrought for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, were, giving ſpeech 
to the dumb, making the lame to walk, reſtoring 
fight to the blind, and raiſing the dead. Theſe are 
related as public acts; and being matters of fact, 
the witneſſes could not have been deceived in them. 
Our Saviour and his apoſtles either did, or did not, 
theſe things; if they did not, their endeavour to 
perſuade mankind to believe them, or to credit a 
circumſtantial relation of facts which were not 
true, muſt have been a degree of folly and weak- 
neſs to which their acknowledged good under- 
ſtandings could not have expoſed them, and 
Theme, which muſt at once have diſcovered them to have 
been impoſtors. The belief of facts of an extraor- 
dinary nature is very ſlow, nor can it be confirmed 
till after mature examination. The report of a 
dead man being reſtored to life muſt neceſſarily 
have provoked an examination, which would have 
diſcovered the deceit, if the thing had been falſe ; 
and it muſt have eſtabliſhed the character of 
him who was the ſubject of the operation, as 
« Teacher ſent from God,” if it was found to 
be true. The names of the perſons on whom the 
muracles are ſaid to have been wrought, and all the 
_ circumſtances attending the tranſactions, are ſo 
minutely deſcribed, that it was very eaſy to aſcer- 
tain the truth, even at a conſiderable time after the RK 
event. The diſcourſes of the founder and firſtt 
promulgators of our religion ſhow them to have 
been perſons of very extraordinary ſenſe and pru- 
dence, who had clearly too much wiſdom to have 
been ſo circumſtantial in their account, if they had 
known them to have been falſe. The miracles were 
many of them done in the moſt public places — at 
Jeruſalem, and at Capernaum, the next principal 
place in Judea. The miniſtry of our Saviour ara 
| 1 tinue 
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tinued for three or four years, during which time, 


he embraced every opportunity of exerting his mi- 
raculous powers; they were not ſhown once only, 
and © in a corner,“ but they were frequently and 
openly diſplayed ; and from the commencement of 
the miniſtry of the apoſtles to the death of 
St. John, there was a period of about 60 years, 


during which time, miracles are e to 


have been performed; and in moſt of the inſtances 
in which this divine power was exerted, every thing 


reſpecting them was ſo particularly ſtated, that 


ankind had every means of convincing themſelves 
e truth of the relation; and under theſe cir- 
nces Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed. A con- 
verſion therefore to the Chriſtian religion muſt 
have ariſen from a full conviction of it's truth. 
Chriſtianity did not give riſe to the report of mi- 


racles, but it was founded upon them. There is 


ſome doubt in reſpect to the time when St. John 
wrote his Goſpel; but the other Goſpels, and moſt, 
if not all the Epiſtles, were publiſhed before the 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem; for beſides that the 


Jewiſh ſtate is ſpoken of as then ſubſiſting, there 


is a variety of other circumſtances which tend to 


confirm this opinion. Porphory, the moſt learned 
and ſevere adverſary of Chriſtianity, and who poſ- 


ſeſſed every advantage to have diſcovered whether 


theſe writings were ſpurious, has expreſſed no 
doubts of their being genuine. That the evan- 
geliſts and apoſtles ſhould publiſh ſuch a circum- 


ſtantial relation of facts, ſo near to the time at 


which they are faid to have happened, if they were 


not true, is altogether incredible, and totally con- 


trary to every principle upon which a deceiver 
would act; and to admit them to be falſe, is to 
take away the cauſe and leave the effect. The at- 


tempt would have been too groſs to have impoſed 


upon 


„ 
upon mankind, and would have furniſhed the 
enemies of Chriſtianity with powers ſufficient for 
it's deſtruction. The apoſtles atteſted miracles, 
done in the very place where they gave their eyi- 
dence; Peter and John preached the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, at Jeruſalem, not many months after the 
event. This would not have been the conduct of 
impoſtors. I might here allo urge the acknow- 
ledged ſimplicity and purity of the lives of the firſt 
preachers of Chriſtianity, their benevolence to 
man, and unaffected piety to God, as ftrongly 
co-operating to free them from any ſuſpicion of 
being deceivers. The teſtimony of men of ſtrict 
religious and moral character, of unblameable bs”. 
and tried integrity of conduct, to what they them- 
ſelves have ſeen, and in which they could not be 
deceived, muſt be confidered as moral certainty. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the extraordinary na- 
ture of the fact, ſo far from being an argument 
againſt it's credibility, is an argument for it; 
being much leſs probable that duch men ſhould 
deceive in a matter in which the ſalvation of man- 
kind is concerned, than that they ſhould fall into 
leſs errors. Now the apoſtles are acknowledged to 
have been men of this deſcription—that they ſpent 
their lives in piety to God — in charity to man — 
in teaching the moſt perfect morality, and the 
pureſt religlon — in ſhowing their ſincerity by their 
practice, and dying in defence of their principles. 
Of ſuch men, we may believe the common failings 
incident to human nature ; but we cannot believe 
that they would ſolemnly appeal to God for the 
truth of what they knew to be falſe. There was 
nothing in their character which could beget 
miſtruſt. Many of the firſt adverſaries of our 
religion, and thoſe the moſt formidable, never diſ- 
puted the truth of miracles; on the contrary, they 

mention 
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„ 
mention them as having been performed. The 
Jews themſelves acknowledged their reality; and 


Julian and Celſus, two avowed enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity, amongſt all the arts which they uſed to 


deſtroy it's credibility, not daring to deny that our 


Saviour and his apoſtles wrought miracles, aſcribed 
them to magic. Facts confeſſed by thoſe who 
had the greateſt intereſt in denying them, ought to 
be admitted. But Chriſtianity is now ſo far loſt 
in philoſophy, that our modern infidels dare to 
oppoſe, what the firft unbelievers, with all the 


means of information, found themſelves obliged to 
grant. Chriſtianity muſt therefore have been firſt 
received from a full conviction of the truth of the 


miracles ſaid to have been wrought; it did not owe 
it's eſtabliſhment to the perfuaſions of phi Hlophers 


and orators, or to the influence of the civil or mi- 


litary power, but altogether to the force of it's own 
evidence. When men are left to judge and act for 
themſelves in a matter in which their eternal hap- 


pineſs is immediately concerned; and where they 


have no other motive to embrace any new doctrines 
but the force of their evidence, we may conclude 
that men will act from conviction; and it was 
under theſe circumſtances that Chriſtianity was 
embraced. The evidence which we here offer as 
grounds of belief of the Chriſtian religion loſes 
none of it's force from length of time, as we reaſon 
upon a matter of fact which has never been dif- 
puted. The very extraordinary manner in which 
the world was converted to Chriſtianity, ſtands an 
everlaſting monument of it's truth; and ſeems in- 
tended by Providence as an argument to future 
generations of it's divine authority. Chriflianity 
was preached, and immediately upon it's firſt prq* 
1 received by a great number of al] 


ranks of mankind, in all nations. The concluſions 


95 therefore 


( 26 ) 
therefore which are deduced from this circum- 
ſtance, are as good now as they would have been 
1700 years ago. If then we are, as our author 
aſſerts, to take experience for our guide, it tends 
directly to prove our poſition; for our own uniform 
experience of the motives by which men are ge- 
nerally influenced to act, proves that Chriſtianity 
could not have been eſtabliſhed in the manner in 
which it was, if the whole had been an impoſition. 
Hence, the general principles of human action 
prove the moral certainty of our religion. Our 
author therefore reaſons upon this falſe principle, 
that we want experience to convince us of the truth 
of miracles. We want not experience to convince 
us, that Chriſtianity muſt have been firſt embraced 
from conviction,” and that conyiction is immedi- 
ately connected with the truth of miracles, without 
which, no ſufficient motives for belief can be aſ- 
ſigned. A very eminent writer has obſerved, that 
« the converſion of the Gentile world, whether 
we conſider the difficulties attending it, the oppo- 
ſition made to it, the wonderful work wrought to 
accompliſh it, or the happy effects ww conſe- 
quences of it, may be conſidered as a more 1llul- 
trious evidence of God's power, than even our 
Saviour's miracles of caſting out devils, healing the 
ſick, and raiſing the dead.” Indeed, a miracle ſaid 
to have been wrought without any attending cir- 
cumſtances to juſtify ſuch an exertion of divine 
power, could not caſily be rendered credible; and 
our author's argument proves no more. If it were 
related, that about 1700 years ago, a man was 
raiſed from the dead, without it's anſwering any 
other end than that of reſtoring him to life, I con- 
feſs that no degree of evidence could induce me to 
believe it; but if the moral government of God 
appeared in that event, and there were circum- 
5 5 ſtances 
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ſtances attending it which could not be accounted 


for by any human means, the fact then becomes 


credible. When two extraordinary events are thus 


connected, the proof of one eſtabliſhes the truth of 


the other. Our author has reaſoned upon the fact 
as ſtanding alone, in which caſe it would not be 
ealy to diſprove ſome of his reaſoning; but the fact 
ſhould be conſidered in a moral view—as connected 
with the eſtabliſhment of a pure religion, and it 


then becomes credible. In the proof of any cir- 
cumſtance, we muſt conſider every principle which 


tends to eſtabliſh it; whereas our author, by con- 
ſidering the caſe of a man ſaid to have been raiſed 
from the dead, ſimply in a phy/ical point of view, 


without any reference to a oral end, endeavours 


to ſhow that it cannot be rendered credits; - and, 
from ſuch principles, we may admit his concluſions 
without affecting the credibility of Chriſtianity. 
The general principle on which "hs eſtabliſhes his 
argument, is not the great foundation upon which 


the evidence of Chriſtianity reſts, He ſays, * No 
_ teſtimony can be ſufficient to eſtabliſh a " wiki 


unleſs it be of ſuch a kind, that the falſehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to prove.“ Nou this reaſoning, at fur- 
theſt, can only be admitted in thoſe caſes where 
the fact has nothing but teſtimony to eſtabliſh it. 
But the proofs of Chriſtianity do not reſt ſimply 
upon the teſtimony of it's firſt promulgators, and 
that of thoſe who were afterwards the inſtruments 


::of communicating it; but they reſt principally 


upon the acknowledged and very extraordinary 


effects which were produced by the preaching of 


a tew unlearned, obſcure perſons, who taught 
« Chriſt crucified ; and it is upon theſe indiſ- 


putable matters of fact which we reaſon; and when 


2 the 


IE 8 ): 
the effects are totally unaccountable upon any 
principle which we can colle& from the operation 


of human means, we muſt either admit miracles, 


or admit an effect without an adequate caule, 


Alto, when the proof of any poſition depends upon 


arguments drawn from various ſources, all con- 


curring to eſtabliſh it's truth, to ſele& ſome one 


_ circumſtance, and attempt to ſhow that that alone 
is not ſufficient to render the fact credible, and 
thence infer that it is not true, is a concluſion not 
to be admitted. But it 1s thus that our author has 
endeavoured to deſtroy the credibility of Chriſtia- 
nity, the evidences of which depend upon a great 
variety of circumſtances and facts which are in- 


diſputably true, all co-operating to confirm it's 


truth ; but an examination of theſe falls not within 
the plan here propoſed. He reſts all his argument 
upon the extraordinary nature of the fact, conſi- 


dered alone by itſelf; for a common fact, with the 


ſame evidence, would immediately be admitted. 


J have endeavoured to ſhow, that the extraordinary 


nature of the fact is no ground for diſbelieving it, 
for two reaſons: Firſt, that the circumſtances to be 
accompliſhed required a fact of that extraordinary 


nature, as much as the moſt common events are 


neceſſary to fulfil the uſual diſpenſations of Pro- 


vidence, and therefore the Deity was then directed 


by the fame motive as in a more ordinary caſe, that 
of affording us ſuch aſſiſtance as our moral con- 
dition renders neceſſary. In the eſtabliſhment of a 


pure religion, the proof of it's vine origin may 


require ſome very extraordinary cifcumſtances which 
may never afterwards be requiſite, and accordingly 
we find that they have not happened. Here is 
therefore a perfect conſiſtency in the operations of 
the Deity, in his moral government, and not * vio- 
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„ 
lation of the laws of nature: Secondly, the fact is 18 
immediately connected with others which are in- 
diſputably true, and which, without the ſuppoſition 
of the truth of that fact, would be, at leaſt, equally 
miraculous. Thus I conceive the reaſoning of our 
author to be totally inconcluſive; and the argu- 
ments which have been employed to prove the 
fallacy of his concluſions, appear, at the ſame time, 
fully to juſtiſy our belief in, and prove the moral 


certainty of our holy religion, 
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